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POPULAR TALES. 








The Tempter. 


A HEBREW TALE. 


It was fast approaching the eleventh hour ; the || 


hum of the Holy City had sunk into comparative | 








was tempted, and, in my foolishness, I did drink 
of the wine which should have been an abomi- 
nation unto me, seeing that I am a Nazarite from 
my youth,’ 

The scrupulous rabbi shrunk from the degraded 
Israelite as {rom a tainted leper, and elevating his 
brow, said, with a sanctimonious air, ‘The way |, 











stillness, and, save some straggling wayfarer and || 
field laborers returning from their daily toil, few 
passengers were to be seen in the streets of Jeru- 
salem. One middle-aged man alone kept his 
seat in the Water-gate, looking with a placid 


smile along the rugged road which lea down to || 


the valley of Jehoshaphat. A silver gerah was 


held betwen his fingers, as in the act of giving || 


alms ; but for some minutes no object appeared 
on which it might properly be bestowed. 


about him, was preparingto depart, when the fig. 


ure of an old man, tottering slowly up the steep, |, 


arrested his attention. The old man was mean- 
ly clad, and ashe leant on hisstaff to take breath, 
after his toilsome ascent, his glance rested upon 
the person of the sage Rabbi Abimelech—for it 
was he who sat ia the gate distributing his alms |) 
to the poor, the hungry, and the wayfarer. 

‘The Lord direct thy goings.out and thy com. 
ings-in,’ said the rabbi, with a self-satisfied smile, 
dropping the coin into the extended palm of the 
stranger. ‘Lo!I have tarried from the ninth || 
hour, until the towets and pinnacles of the tem. 
ple have thrown their dark shadows across the 
brook of Cedron, even unto the base of the 
Mount of Olives, to bestow this last of forty ge. 
rah in alms, according to a vow which I made 
last Penticost ; and behold,thou art here to receive 
it. 

‘Precious is the gift which cometh from the 
heart! more precious than the Arabian frankin. 


He 
rose from his seat, and gathering his flowing robe || 


of the wise man is pleasant, but the feet of the |, 
fool tread in the mire.’ 

‘Stop,’ said the stranger, as the rabbi was de- 
parting. ‘Isit not also said that the vain-glorious | 
/man shall fall in the snares of his own proud | 
-heart? Rabbi Abimelech, thy life has been 
righteous; but fire hath not yet tried thee, nor 
the water purified thee. See that thou stand 
faust when the time cometh !? 
| At these words the stranger, with more alert- 
ness than his seeming feebleness indicated, turn. 
/ed into an obscure street, while Abimelech, pon- 
dering on the warning of the stranger, took his 
way towards his own dwel ing. 

Upon reaching his house, Abimelech retired to 
his private cha: ber. It was a small closet, or 
oratorio, on the house-top, furnished in a style of | 
simplicity approaching to rudeness, and cold, its | 
| cheerless appearance being increased by the din: | 
twilight. 
light for Abimelech to distinguish a female figure 
standing in a thoughtful position in the centre of 
the apartment. A rich, mellow ray fell upon her 


figure, which exeeeded in height the usual stand- 


ard of hersex, but yet so exquisitely proportioned |. 


Her eye, as she turned it upon 
Abimelech, seemed dark and lustrous, and her 


‘smile was as the sunbeam on the bosom of still 


waters. The rabbi stood thunderstruck, for he 
never before had beheld so much beauty ; a new 
pulse stirred in his bosom, and an unusual fire 
burned in his veins. At length he found words 





cense,and sweeter than the rich honey of Hebron, 
If I might know my lord’s name, my heart would |, 
not forget it when I lift up my voice in prayer to 
the ruler of Israel,’ said the stranger respectfully. 
‘I am called the Rabbi Abimelech.’ 
‘He whom men term the sinless—whose voice 
is as the neighing of a war-horse in the temple ; 


| season. 


| 


to express his admiration and astonishment. 
‘Fair damsel,’ he cried, ‘thy visit is unforseen ; 
but thou art more welcome to thy chamber than 


| tae pleasant odor of the young vines in the spring 


In what can I dothee a service ? 


whose works are the works of righteousness ;/ ate blush overspread the marble whiteness of her 


who clothes the naked, feeds the hungry, and gives 
alms of the tenth part of his suhstance ?’ asked 
the stranger, 

‘The same,’ answered the self-glorified rabbi ; 
‘and now let me pray of thee thy name ; and in| 
what city thou art a dweller ?’ 

‘Alas ? answered the stranger, ‘Iam a reproach 
to my kindred, and my name is a defilement to 
the lips of an I[sraelite.’ 

‘Unfortunate man, in what hast thou offended 
against the law ?” 

‘In this thing have I offended. Behold, I went 
forth the last vintage season into the vineyards, 
and the vintagers were pressing the grapes into 
the vats, even the red-wine of Lebanon; and be- 
ing weary with the toil and heat of the day, I 





soft cheek and lofty brow, ‘I am, as you may per- 


ceive, a stronger and a Gentile, unworthy to come 
beneath the roof of the far-famed Rabbi Abime- 
lech, the words of whose lips are wisdom, and 
whose precepts are as pearls of great price ; nev- 
ertheless, let thy handmaiden find favor in thy 
sight, and turn aside I pray thee, unto my lodg- 
ings, which are nigh at hand, and let thy hand- 
maiden rejoice in the light of thy countenance, 
and in the sweet sound of thy voice.’ 

The rabbi, though surprised at this more than 
novel address, felt a strange sensation thrill thro’ 
his frame. Gazing upon the lovely speaker, his 
resolution began to waver, and almost uncon. 





unknown visitor. Proceeding at a rapid pace to- 





There were still, however, sufficient | 


as to convey only an idea of graceful dignity to}, 
' the beholder. 


‘I am,’ said the abashed intruder, while a rose- }) 


sciously he permitted himself to be led out by his |, 













l : 
| ward the western quarter of the city, they at 
| length stopped before a house of handsome exteri- 
or, but which Abimelech could not recognize as 
having seen before. A single tap at the door cau- 
'sed it to open, and the rabbi, still following his 
| mysterious conductor, entezed a hall feebly lighted 
by asingle lamp. Here she motioned him to re- 
main for a short time, and disappearing through 
| a passage, the rabbi was left to meditate on the 
| strange adventure in which he was engaged.— 
Buthe had not much time allowed him for re- 
‘flection, for the partial withdrawal of the heavy 
folds of a curtain, which overhung a.small door, 
attracted his notice, and a fair hand, and soft, 
sweet voice,invited him toenter. He approached, 
lifted up the curtain, and beheld a superbly fur- 
| nished chamber, lighted with silver lamps, fed 
' with perfumed oil of Samaria ; mirrors of polish. 
metal hung round the room, while on a couch sat, 
or rather reclined, the beautiful stranger, whose 
charms now shone with a splendor far surpassing 
any thing the rabbi could imagine of mortal 
mould. He essayed to speak, but the words 
| dwelt upon his lips. She beckoned him to take 
a seat besile her. He obeyed tremblingly ; but 
'| the gentle, assuring smile, which shé cast upon 
him, at once banished his timidity, and his eyes 
I! wandered in unrestrained freedom over these vo, 
| luptuous beauties, till the sight became painful 
trom extreme delight. A female attendant spread 
before them a light but Inxurious repast of fresh 
and dried fruits, grapes, figs, apricots, pomegran. 
ates, olives and dates, interspersed with pots of 
| pure honey, rose cakes of Damascas, and banan. 
'as of Rosetta, Egyptian syrup, and crystal vases 
in which the rich wine of Hebron sparkled with 
tempting brilliancy. 
| ‘Fairest of the daughters of men, mayI crave 
‘thy name, and that of thy father’s house ?’ said 
the rabbi, acdressing his unknown companion. 
‘My name is Zorah,’ replied the damsel ; ‘my 
father is of the children of Ishmael, an abider 
‘in the desert; the fame of the sage’ Abimelech 
has reached to the further borders of the wilder- 
/ness; and vehold the heart of thine handmaiden 
| was moved to see the mau of whose wisdom all 
nations spoke.’ ‘ 

‘Lovely Zorah, my wisdom is become as with- 
| ered grass before thy beauty, and the strength of 

my heart as dew in the consuming light of thine 
eyes. Suffer me, therefore, to be unto ‘thee as 
Boaz was unto Ruth, and to love thee with the 
love wherewith Jacob loved Rachel.’ 

Zorah smiled at the earnestness with which 
these words were uttered, and filling the cup, pre- 
sented it the delighted rabbi, who instinctively 
shrunk from the dangerous libation,;.but Zorah 
would not be denied. 

‘Urge me not, fair damsel,’ said has ; ‘I have a 
vow against the pee of the vine until next new 
moon.’ 

Zorah’s countenance fell, and the big tear hung 
trembling on the dark sullen lash. Abimelech, 
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torn with confiic’ing passions, passed his arm a- 
round her waist, and drew her, unresistingly to 
bis bosom ; he felt the quick pulses of her heart 
throb against his; her warm sighs were upon his 
cheek, and the perfumed wine-cup at his lips ; 
human strength could resist no longer; he sei- 
zed the cup with desperate hands, and at a sin. 
gle draught quaffed it to the bottum. His vow 
was broken! and, having nothing further to 
hope or fear, drauzht followed draught in quick 
succession, till Lis flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes bore evidence that he was no longer under 
the dominion cf sober reason. 

‘Zorah, ny beautiful Zorab,’ cried he, ‘my 
Jove for thee is as the love which: floods cannot 
quench, nor many waters drown—thou art the 
light of my eyes—{ cannot part from thce—let 
us, therefore, flee unto thy father’s tents, even 
unto the wilderness, as unto a city of refuge.’ 


‘Ah! my lord, but thy servant hath neither | 
gold or silver to bear the charge—could we live k 


like the raven or the stork of the desert ?” 


This objection had not struck Abimelech be- } made no attempt to escape, but surrendered him. || 


fore ; he wasrich himself, but he could not im. | 


mediately convert his possessions into money, 
and his passion was too violent to admit delay. 
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| it more closely, w Rea sttpaioe “ay his Suse 
it fell on the floor with a loud eras ; and the 
next Moment tie alarmed miser rushed into the 
apartment, Sceing astranger, at such an hour, 
in the sanctuary of the god of his idolatry, he 
uttered a piercing scream, and throwing himself 
upon the robber, grappled him with an almot 
supernatural strength. Vainly did Abimelech 
endeavor to escape from the old man’s grasp, or 
tu still his sercams—every moment increased 
his danger—he heard the steps of persons as. 
, cending the stairs—not an instant was to be Jost 
—the dagger which Zorah had given him was 

in his girdle—he drew it, and plunged it to the | 
heart of the old man. A piercing shrick rang |. 
through the chamber,and the unfortunate Aaron | 
| Ben Rabiat fell lifeless on the floor. Tostead of | | 
| providing for his safety, the guilty Rabbi stood || 
petrified over the quivering body of his victim, |! 
watching the life-stream swelling from his side | | 
ina bubblingtide. When the persons attracted | it 


by the publican’s screams, entered the room, he | 
i| 














| | self quietly into theirhands, He was instantly f 
hurried away to prison, and, amid the revilings | 


‘of the crowd, was plunged into a loathsome 





He seemed perplexed, and spoke not, til] Zorah f dungeon, to await the public ignominy of a tri. | 


inquired in a careless manner, if his next door | al on the foilowing day, in the sight of tiat peos | 


i! 


neighbor was not the rich publica:, Aaron Ben | | ple before whom be had set himsclf op as an! 


Rabiat. 

‘It is even so,’ said the Rabbi, stil! musing, 

‘And he hath, | am told, coffers filled with 
shekels of pure silver.’ 

‘It is said so.’ 

‘And shekels of gold, and potsof double Mac. 
cabees, and of precious stones, pearls, »nd sar- 
donyx, and carbuucles, more cosily than the | 
jewels in the high. priest's breast-plate 

‘Ha! exclaimed Abimelech, as if a sudden || 
ray of light lad da.ted on his mind, ‘speak on.’ 

‘Aaron Ben Ratiat is well stricken in years, 
aod liveth alane—:iches to him are as the dust 





! 





| 


Dashing bimse If) 
recklessly on the earth, he lay writhing in “sg 
“agony, cursing the hour of his birth and the 


‘ 


| example of ‘Tihteousness. 


madness which led him from the paths of virtue ; | 


when, suddenly, a ray of light i!faminated his |! 
i| 


prison--it was Zorah—her eyes’ dark opts still |! 


shone with undiminished lustre, but there was in |; 
“the proud smile which curled her clevated Jip, H 


| an expression of demeoniac triumph, whieh ebil. I 
jled the yabbi’s blood, 


UWiding his face in his || 
hands, he cxclaimed— 

‘False tempter, begone! I have done thy || 
bidding, and lo! innocent blood is upon my || 





— 


Pies that. ive howard the ‘Rabbi ilencleah 
walked in the paths of humility. He had ex. 
perienced the dangers of self-confidence, ang 
he learned to pity rather than condemn those 
who, like himself, bad fallen in the struggles 
with the Tempter, 





Tho last Eruption of Vesuvius. 


If the last eruption of Vesevius, was of the 
greatcst interest fur the geologists as well as the 
artists, aud affurded, even to the cye of a sin. 


ple spectator, au inexpressibly beautiful sight, jt 


exhibited at the same tinic metcorogical phe. 
nomena of the greatest importance. It will, 
therefore not be without interest to ovr readers 
te receive a short extraet from the obcervations 
of one of our natural philosophers, sueh as they 
have been communicated to him by the Royal 


|| Academy of Sciences, at Berlin. 


From the actual measurement then instituted, 
it appears that the flames of fire colamns in the 
night, from the 24 to the 3d of Jauuary, with an 
expansion of fro:n 4000 to 5006 feet in diameter, 
rose to the height of 1109 fect froin the brink of 
the eratcy, consequently of one tiird of the 
whole of the mountain, while the red hot stones 
-and masses of rock were !.urled sti'l 4000 or 5000 
‘fect higher, which in coming own, produced a 
dreadful crashing noise, and covered the whole 
‘The Bi 4d of the crater has risen dy. 
notwithstanding 


cone. 
, ring these three days 45 feet, 


H the deseending laya carried along with ita great 


| partef the ejected matter. On the other hand 
the point called del Palo has lowered uine feet, 
"Pue V 
from the 34 to tie 4th, an awful vialence ; 
| counted, in half an hour's time, from ILb, 

to Ll. 50m., 216 electric sparks or discharges 
, of immense extent and the greatest beuuty, of 
| the most vivid and fiery light, like lightning of 
zig-zag form, without, however, causing the 
least thander or other noise. They started all 


foleanie pheuomenon re ached, in the night 
they 
QIm. 


of the earth—there is a private way from thy || hands. I sia broken and trodden under foo t | , 
Louse to his——’ | a defiled thing. ‘The cup of my pride has been } from the extreme point of fiery columns, or from 
‘Stop, stop,’ cried the agitated man, grasping | filled with gall. Depart, therefore, [ pray |, eee, athe tars where A. Bosrod from fpe 
crater, and ali took the same directian upward. 


the arm of the tempter convulsively ; ‘what|: 
wouldst thou ? Suall I peril my soul in this 
thing? Zorah, Zo.ah!} 
to my ears as the murmur of falling waters in | 
the desert, but the uwitterness of death is in their 
taste—nevertheless, in this also will I obey thee.’ 

‘About it then instantly,’ said Zorah, rising : 
‘thou knowest the private passages into the old 
wniser’s chamber ; take this dagger ; thou mayst 
need it; and when thou hast secured the treas- 
ure, return quickly hither, and all things shall 
be ready for our flight.’ 

Abimelech, wh: se scruples had, by this time, 


| 


thy words are pleasant i 





completely vavished, was no less eager than his 
impetuous mistress to accomplish the deed—he 
darted with incredible speed, through the now 
silent streets, and quickly reached his owa dwel- 
ling. Lighting a small lamp he entered a pri- 
vate passage, which, in time of danger, had been 
contrived between the two houses, and in a few 
moments he found himself in the strong cham. 
Lerof Aaron Bei: Rabiat. , 
Around him lay coffers of gold and silver 
coin, and caskets cliarged with precious stones, 
trembled with varied but incessant lustre in the 





ij 


| 


| thee, lest in the bitterness of my wrath, IL curse} 


also———’ 
i! 


‘Rabbi Abimelech, it is said the vain glorious | 
nan shall fallin the snares of his own heart.— 1 
The time is come, and thou couldst uot stand } 
fast H 

‘Racca! art thou there?” shouted Abimelech 
as he recognized in the speaker the voice of the 
mendicant to whom he had given alins at the 
Water-gate an the previous eveniog. 

Burning with rage he seized the prophet of | 
evil by the throat, but the strength of the old | 
man far exceeded his own, and he Jung him to | 
the earth with a violeuce that shook his frame. 
Starting up, he bebeld not the old beggar of the | 
wateregate, nor the tempter Zorah. Ile wasga- | 

} 
' 


r 


j 
| 
I 


lone !—net in the dungeon of a prison, but scat. 
ed in his little chamber, with « yellow harvest || 
moon streaming through the lattice! Several 
minutes elapsed before he could convinco him- || 





ting hitaself on the ground, he exclaimed in the 
fulness of his heart, 





sickly beams of the lamp which he bore. He’ 
had raised one jewe!-5ox to his eyes to examin: 


—————— — 


uf was delivered tothe evil one? 


‘It is a lesson from the Lord; I was proud of |! head, found the news there inscribed. 
i} , ° . 
my own strength, and when the tempter came, | could hardly add a posteript, just as the mail 


Le 


Tn the nights from the 2d to the 3d, aud from the 
Gih to the 7th, there were observed a great quan. 
lity of shoooting stars, of ai uncommon size 
and dim light, which, in alwost horizontal direc. 
|| tion, threw themselves into the flames, as if at- 
‘tracted by a magnetical foree, leaving behind 
them a milky streak, which was visible some 
time after the stars had vanished. ‘The ejection 
of ashes to the south-east was very considerable. 
and Torre del Annum Ziata, os well as the 
whole territory for many miles in Circumference, 
was and is still covered with two ox three feet of 


jashes, which for a time interrepted the commu. 
nication of the niain road. 








An Ancient Despatch, 


It is related in Herodotus that Histaus, the 


| Mitesian, bewg kept prisoner by Darius, and all 
| correspondence cut off, he shaved a man’s head, 
self that the horrors he had undergone were but || wrote a despatch upon it, and then kept the mau 
the airy painting of adream ; and then prostra- || out of sight till lis bair was grown. 
letter was then sent, and the person to whow he 
was addressed, upon shaving the imessenger’s 


The living 


One 


loses, tosuch @ letter, 
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Frow the N. ¥. r. unde Rediuee. 
An Amusing Specimen of Humanity. 


W ho ever travels through any of the New Eng. 
land States, and twigs as he journies the eccen. 
tricities of some of the NATIVES, cannot fail to be 
amused ; and may if he choose derive many new 
ideas in respect tu etymology and diversity of 
character. 

Some years since an acquaintance of ours set 
out, on horseback, for the eastern part of Massa. | 
chusetts for the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
While travelling through the town of New Salem] | 
his road led into a piece of woods some five miles || 
inlength, and long before he got + ut of which he 
began to entertain doubts whether he should be 
blest with the sight of a human habitation ; but as}! 
all things must have an end, so at last had the!! 
and the nut brown house of a former|! 








ior. 


‘should guess ?”? 


bro’vin up in that ere house; but my native place 
‘is down in Pordunk.” 








whonélis blue noses over in that ere patch there, 
and they flourished so all firedly, that these ere 
stopt growin’ just out of spite ; cause they know’d 
they couldn't begin to keep up.” 

‘*Your appear to be pretty smart, and I should 
think you could affurd a better hat than the one 
you wear.” 

“The looks aint nothin’; its allin the behav. 
This ere hat was my religious Sunday go to 
meetin hat and its just as chock full of piety now, 
as a dog is full of fleas. I’ve gota be.ter one to: 
‘hum, but I don’t dig taters in it no how.” 

“You have’ been in these parts some time I 


“T guess su tew. I was born’d and got my 


“Then you say that it is about three and a half 





woods, 


greeted his vision, Near the road was a tall, 


raw-boned, overgrown, lantern-jatwed boy, pro-|/ 


bably seventeen vears of age, digging potatoes, 
He was a _ curions figure to behold. 


ply made up for behind ; 
ed to be composed of birch bark, grape vine and 
sheep skiv ; and as for his hat which was of din. 
gy white folt—poor thing ! it had once evidently 
seen better days, but now, alas! it was only the 
shadow of its glory. 
time had beaten the top sn, or the lad’s expanding 
genius had burst it our, was difficult to tell; at 
any rate it was missing—and through the aper-. 
ture red hairs in abundance stood six ways for 
Sunday. In short, he was one of the roughest 
specimens of doinestic manufaeture that ever 
mortal beheld. Our travelling friend, feeling an 
itching to scrape acquaintance with the crittur, 
drew up the reius of his horse and began : 


‘Hallo, my good friend, can you inform me 
how far it is to the next house ?” 

Jonathan started up—leaned on his hee han. 
dic—rested one foot on the’ gambrel of his sinis. 
ter leg, and replied : 

“Hullo yourself! how'd dew? Wall, T juss 
can. ‘Taint near so fur as it used to be afor they 
cut the woods away—then ’twas generally reck- 
oned four miles, but now the sun shrivels up the 
toad, and don’! make more’n tew. The fust 
house you come to though, is a barn, and the 
next is a hay-stack ; but old Hoshin’s house is on 
bevant. You'll be sure to mest his gals long afore 
you git there; tarnil rompin’ critters they plague 
vur folk’s more’n little. His sheep git in our pas. 
ter every day and his gals in our orchard. Dad 
sets the dog arter the sheep and me arter the gals 
—and they way we makes the woul, and the pet 
ticoats fly, is a sin to snakes.” 


“T see you are inclined to be facetious, young!’ 
man— pray tell me how it yon ae that one of |! iis bill. 


your legs is shorter than the other ? 
“T never lows any body to meddle with my 


grass tanglers, mistur; but seein’ it is you I'l! tell! 
ye. 1 was born so at my tickeler request, so that!) sekness in our fainiiv has totally cxhausted our 
foot in! 


when I hold a plough, [can go with one 
the furrer, and other on land, and not lop over; 
besides it is very convenient when I mow round 
a side hill.” 

“Very good indeed—how do your potatoes|| 
come on this year ?” 

“They don’t come atall ; I digs *em out; and}} 
there’s an everlastin’ snarl of ’em in each hill.” 
“But they are small, I perceive.” 

"Yeo, [know —rvou see we planted sume 





What was 
jacking in the length of his tow breeches was am. 
hissuspenders appear. 


Whether the tempests of 


| miles to the next h use ?” 

“Yes sir; ’twas aspell ago, and I don’t be. 
ilieve it’s growed much shorter since.” 

“Much obliged. Good by.” 

“Good by to ye—that’s a darn slick hoss of 
yourn.” 

There reader—there is a Jonathan for you of 
the first water. You don’t find his equal every 
where. 











The Scotch Baker in London. 

The following is from 4 report in the *W estmin. 
ster Court of Requests,’ in one of the London 
prints ; 
A round, full-prieed baker, who brings his 
weekly batch of miserable debtors to the court; 
bakers are not, generally speaking, celebrated for 
benevolence, especially Scotch bakers ; stepped 
into the plaintifi’s box, papers and ledger in hand, 
to make good his claim to 25s. for bread supplied 
toa Mr. John Howard. 
A tall young woman, weaiing a handsome fur 
mantilla, and evidently careful to exhibit the ex. 
ternals of gentility, presented herself to answer 
the demand. Her age might have been 18 or 28, 
her hollow cheek and spare form produced by 
early sorrow or privation, or both, prevented a 
closer approximation to the truth. 
A Commissioner.—Is the amount disputed ? 

Toung Lady,—Certainly 1ot. IT have only to 
say, on the part of my father, that he sincerely 
regrets his inability to settle the amount at once. 
Chairman,—And how will you pay it ? 
Young Lady.—I have 5s. to offer now, and 
my father wishes to have the indulgence of pay. 
ing the rest at half a crown a week. 
Commissioner.—The bill is for bread, and it 
has been standing for some time. Judging from 
your appearance, I should think your father can. 
‘not be in such circumstances as to make it diffi- 
‘cult to procure the few shillings left unpaid on 








| Young Lady.— Appearances are often deccit. 
‘ful. It is eqaally distressing to my father and 
‘myself, to ask even for one day; bat unexpected 





‘litle means. 
Baker, (pocketing the money )—Twa and sax. 
|pence a week is not enough. Ye gang about 
‘toon wi? a graud boa, and a fine silk dress, while 
my wife maun wear a plaid shawl and a cotton 
‘goon, because the likes o’ ve will eat an honest 
imon’s bread, wi'vut paving tort. That fine tip- 
i pet ye hae gotten on rmaun hae cost, may be sax 





|i gowden guineads. 
ii «de is true,’ 





enidthe vouny lady coloring, ‘my 


LT . 


dress may appear rather extravagant, and if IJ 
could with prudence dress with less cost I would 
do so; but upon a respectable exterior, on my 
Part, asa teacher of music, depends the subsis- 

tence of a sick father and two young sisters.— 
(The baker shut his book abfuptly, and thrust his 
papers into his pocket.) As to the boa you allude 
to, that was pladged this morning to raise a few 

shilings to pay you five you have received, and to 
provide food for those who have tasted little beside 





dry bread for the last week. ‘he tippet I have 


on, was kindly lent me by my landlady, as the 
day is wet and cold.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Baker,’ said the chairman in a tone 
of compassion, ‘perhaps you will‘agree to the 
young lady’s terms ?° 

‘O, aye,’ said the baker, ‘twa and saxpence a 
month. Put it downif you will” | 
Chairman.—Two and sixpence a week was 
offered. 

‘Make it just what ye like,’ said the baker. 
The order was made out and handed to the 
young lady. As she was leaving the court the 
baker stopped her. 

‘Gie me haud that bit of paper,’ ssid the baker. 
‘The request was complied with, 

‘Noo,’ said the baker, ‘ye tak bock yer croon 
piece, and dinna fash yersel at a’ wi’ the week. 
ly payment. Ye shall hae a four pound loaf ilka 
day at my shop, and ye may pay me just when 
ye’ve able, and if I never get the silier, may be 
I'll never miss it ; but mind, young leddy.’ said 
he angrily ; ‘gin ye deal wi’ ony ither baker, I’se 
put this onder in force agin yer father.’ 

The young lady looked her gratitude. 
baker had vanished. 


The 








Indian Notion of the Deluge. 


Like most savage nations, the American Indi- 
ans had a tradition concerning the universal del- 
uge, and it is singular how the human mind, in 
its natural state, is apt to account, by trival and 
familiar cause, for great events. They said there 
once lived in an island a mighty cacique, who 
slew his son for conspiring against him. He af- 
terwards collected his bones, picked and preserv- 
ed them in a gourd, as was the custom of the 
natives the relics of their friends. On a subse. 
quent occasion, the cacique and his wife opened 
the goud to contemplate the bones of their son, 
when to their astonishment, several fish, both 
great and small, leaped out. Upon this the ca. 
cique closed the gourd, and placed it on the top 
of his house, boasting that he had the sea shut up 
within it, and could have fish whenever he plea. 
sed. Four brothers, however, born at the same 
birth, and curious intermeddlers, hearing of this 
gourd, came during the absence of the cacique to 
peep into it. In their carelessness they suffered 
it to fall upon the ground, when it was dashed to 
pieces, and there issued forth a mighty flood, with 
dolphins and sharks, and great tumbling whales, 
and the water spread until it overflowed the earth 
and formed the ocean, leaving only the tops of the 
mountains, which are the present island. 








The ever fertile brain of the Yankees has in. 
vented a new kind of ink, called the ‘love letter 
ink.’ The virtue of this ink consists in its being 
a sure preventive against all cases of ‘breaches 
of promise,’ as the ink fades away and leaves the 
sheet blank again in about four weeke after being 





wriften upon ! 
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_ (PHE ESSAYIST. 








Missay : 
Delivered at the Kinderhook Academy by Miss 
Eliza A. Hughes. 


“GIVE ME THE NIGRT.” 

Give me the night when the gorgeous clouds 
of sunset has departed; the stars shining in 
countless numbers, twinkling as if inviting us 
to so soar by the fartherest bright metcor to 
the realms above; when the moon is rolling 
in majestic splendor through the cloudless sky, 
have you ne’er gazed upon her beautiful face, 
when she seemed to whisper poace, gentle sister, 
peace, though this world is fraught with sadness, 
there is a place of rest prepared by Him who 
guides me in my course, and whom the stars o- 
bey. 

Thus saith the prompter of the wild imagin- 
ation’s flight, but yet how soft the magic that 
enrolls her beams and wraps the soul in ecstacy, 
till we seem with fairy beings to hold high con- 
verse. Now rise the thoughts of other days, 
and memory sheds her reminiscent rays upon 
the hopes and pleasures that have fled. Can it 
be that in yon bright spheres translated spirits 
dwell? It may be fancy, but to me it scem- 
eth scarcely strange, but that there should be 
bright worlds like ours. 

Give me the night, when the low breeze comes 
murmuring o’er hill and dale, giving to the fe. 
vered brow @ robe of health, and to the dimned 
eye a sparkling lustre. At such an hour as this 
have you ne’er wandered to some much loved 
spot. now endeared by fond recollections. How 
soothing to the troubled mind, to visit after years 
of absence, these much loved scenes, is such a 
night as this, when the full orbed moon bathes in 
golden rays, hill, stream and valley, and casts a 
fairy shadow on mountain-top and in glen, for 
this is the hour when the contemplative mind 
casts back a reflection that it is man that has 
departed from the divine attributes of Heaven, 
and that nature is pure and holy. Give ine the 
night for its purity and its splendor, for nought 
can be compared to nature at this time ; the 
murmur of the distant waterfall, that one bird 
whose notes scem but the soft breeze, all lend 

enchantment to the scene, and fill the sou! with 
adoration of the Supreme Being. 


Oh, who can gaze upon this scene, and feel for 


a moment lost to all terrestrial feelings, when 


the sky standeth above the earth, with her few 


fleecy clouds drawn beautifully o’er it, as if their 
home was Heaven. And can we forget the 
proud storm, the lightning’s flash and thunder’s 
peal, and the loosened winds sweeping onward 
fearfully, outpouring on the earth the fountains 
of the sky, and ever and anon the electric fluid 
springing forth, as if proud to make more rich 
the sable clouds that wraps her thunders, 

How the heart springs from earthly splendor 
to view the grandeur of the approaching storm, 
whichséemsat first but a small black cloud,thus 
showing that mighty Power directs its course : 
whea the rushing winds sweep onward, destroy- 
ing even the most firm foundations, yet soon to 
stop. The clouds disperse, the stars shine with 
renewed lustre, while Cyntha resumes her on- 
ward course, seemingly still to say, there is an 
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POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 
over-ruling power that speaks and is to be obey- 
ed. Thus when the stars are shining in their 
silver light, and the moon lending tranquility to 
the scene, or when the lightning flashes or the 
thunder rolls, will I exclaim; ‘Give me the 
night.’ 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Flash Lights—No. 7. 


POLITICS. 

Poor vain mortal politicians, I pity ye! I had 
once, mvself, a longing after political fame and 
its ephemeral halos. Nay, I once so far forgot 
my dignity, that in a moment of philanthropy, 
and as ye might well know frem no other object 
than the good of mankind, which springs up so 
abundantly and spontaneously in my heart, I 
would have condescended, to have been the 
President! Butin my older years, and with my 
‘sober second thoughts,’ I decline! [ now pro- 
test, and, as the lawyers say, by these presents 
do solemnly protest, against being clected to that 
office! Politicians are too corrupt, and each 
and every one has too much of an eye to the 
‘loaves and fishes’ for me to mingle with or con- 
nive at their desecrations. I stand aloof, hence- 
forth with a dignity, not more than equalled by 
that which distinguished Caius Marius when he 
sat on the ruins of Carthage. Marius said, ‘Go 
tell your Emperor that Caius Marius sittcth here, 
proud in spirit even amid ruins; unbroken in 
grandeur of heart, even in the city of desola- 
tion.” J, Peter Pop,send back the minions and 
suppliants"of office, and say, ‘Go teil those who 
sent ye, that I am here, and that to me belongs 
| a sceptre of fame more regal and more glorious 
| than that which ever entwined the brow of the 
| Chief Magistrate of the Union; and that I rise 
‘triumphantly from the mist of political degreda 
| tion and duplicity.” But reader, J have a word 
for you touching these things. I wish to advise 
_ye never to refuse an office, more especially if it 
is the receptacle of innumerable perquisites and 
bas a small item attached to it in the shape ofa 
good salary. Refuse it not, lest grim poverty 
stares you in the face, and the sheriff is your 
oftencst visitor. For, friend, thou canst not 
| reach my elevation, therefore, with my advice, 
take the lesser road to distinction. 


CHANGE, 

The great cry from Maine to Louisiana, from 
the lakes to the sea-board, has been ‘Change.’ 
This word is one which I never trouble myself 
about, I am constrained to acknowledge that it 
| sometimes troubles me. Ihave hada feeling of 
sensitiveness crawl over me, when a person 
with an insinuating air, vulgularly and broadly 
| says, ‘Mr. Pop you must pay that bill.” Then I 
have thought on the world and its ‘change’— 
| But otherwise change troubles not me. I have 
| scarce a thought of its outgoing or its incoming 
for all that cometh, gueth also, The ery has 
| been for ‘change,’ and I advise my readers to re. 
tain all possible. Nevertheless I would be a. 
| mong the last to give the advice which some one 
from yankee land told one of his children on 
starting forth into the world, ‘My son, get mo. 
ney, honestly if you can, but at any rate get 
money.’ That father had in reality, ‘an eye to 

















windward.’ PETER POP. 





A Scene. 


‘Fou're a nice young Man, but you can’t come 
in, 


‘Hallo, there friend, you can’t come in,’ said a 
faithful door-keeper yesterday, to a tall, eccentric 
looking individual, who was hurrying with long 
strides, into the new American Theatre. 

‘Oh, just allow me to take a peep,’ said the tall 
customer, stopping, turning abruptly. 

‘Can’t doit sir. My ordersare to admit no one 
but the owners and lessees.’ 

‘Is Rolla,the Peruvian prisoner,confined here » 
said the intruder. 

‘What ?’ said the honest door-keeper, opening 
his eyes, with a bewildered expression, at the 
question, 

‘Tell me, soldier, hast thou a wife ?’ said the 
stranger, grasping the poor door-keeper’s arm. 

‘Well, I reckon !’said the man, while the blood 
flew from his cheek, and he looked into the tal] 
gentleman’s eyes, expecting to detect some symp. 
tum of insanity. 

‘And children ? said the enquirer with a tragic 
start. 

‘Well, Mister,’ replied the door-keeper, ‘I don’t 
know how its any of your business, but I reckon 
I is gota small chance of a family.’ 

‘Here, take this wedge of massive gold !’ ex. 
claimed the stranger, picking up a block of wood 
that was lying at his feet, and thrusting it into the 
door-keeper’s hand. 

The man looked at the wood, and then at the 
stranger, with a great deal of astonishment, and 
thensaid, with very solemn delieration, ‘Look 
here, now, my good man,its pretty clear to me, 
your mother dou’t know you’re you, but it won't 
| do for you to come fooling in this way ’round me, 
You may be a very nice young man, but you 
can’t come in !’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the stranger, laughing, ‘you're 
a trusty honest fellow, and you'll find V’ll like you 
the better for it hereafter. So let me pass for I’m 
in soraewhat of a hurry.’ 

‘You can’t come in, friend, I tell you. 
are you, any how ? 

‘You don’t know me, my good man ” 

‘Well, I don’t.’ 

‘My name is Smith !’ 

‘You don’t say so! How is Mrs. Smith and 
the family ? and what has become of John ?’ 

The stranger gave vent to a hearty laugh. 

‘You may laugh, stranger, as much as you 
please, but you can’t come in !” 

‘My name is Sol Smith /’ said the individual, 
changing his tune, and assuming that dignified 
manner and graceful attitude peculiar to him: ‘I 
have just got here from the Gen. Pratte, which is 
st.ll aground five hundred and seventy miles above 
Vicksburgh. 1 am the lessee of this establish- 
ment, and I like your attention to business You 
shall retain your situation as one of my door- 
keepers as long as you please ; and now, Sir, 
please to allow me the favor of passing in for 4 
few moments.’ 

The man fell upon his knees, just as Triptolimus 
Muddlework did before Charles XII. and Sol wa. 


ving his hand gracefully, walked in. 
(N.O. Picayune. 


Who 








‘Make me a superfine suit of clothes,’ and I 
shall remain your everlasting debtor,’ said a gen- 
tleman to a tailon, on being measured. ‘Heaven 
forbid,’ piously replied the operative. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. , Mutability of Fortune. 
—— A young lady, a native of Martinique and a 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Etchings on the pages of Memory. 
NO. IV.—BY SENNEX, SENIOR. 


‘Caroline Orne! ‘Caroline Orne!’ cried I; 
‘why are you so cold and heartless—why do you 
laugh at my folly, as you call it ?” 

These expressions I used thirty yeats since, 
to the ‘belle’ of the school-house within whose 
precincts I passed the greater portion of my ‘ur- 
chinhood.’ Caroline Orne was one born to be 
worshipped—one who had an eye, a smile, anda 
roseate hue on her cheek which drew around her 
talent, wealth, fashion and admiration, years and 
years afterwards, as long as ‘distance lent en- 
chantment to the view,’ and—no longer. She 
was the daughter ot the only patrician family in 
the neighborhood ; and I, the son of one of the 
many plebian ones. ! fell into the train of her 
school boy admirers, and of course one of the 
rejected. 

‘Mr. Paul Sennex, you had better save your 
piteous tale for somebody’s else’s ear,’ said she; 
‘I care nothing for your lamentations, or entrea. 
ties, no not I, Mr. Sennex !” 

I went home, swallowed my disappointment 
and rebuke together with my supper, and conclu, 
ded to give up shool-house love for the future. 

Ten years afterwards in a caique on the Bos- 
phorus, I met Caroline Orne, that once was.— 
She recognized me at once, and greeted me with 
frankness. I had grown older and wiser, and my 
schvol-boy days, and the remembrances attached 
thereto, floated in the sea of memory, like a dim 
cloud in the distance. I mentioned our former 
intercourse, and she was as ready to laugh over 
her her pride, as I over my folly. She was now 
travelling for her health, which a season of fashion 
in Paris had impaired. She was accompanied by 
her husband, to whom she had been united about 
a year previous. and whom she loved with all the 
affection of which her heart was capable ; and 
he in return doated upon her. He was the ow. 
nerof a large tract of land and a casile in Nor- 
mandy, and riches in abundance. 

Three years afterwards I was again in the ‘em- 
pire state’ of America. Iwas again a sojourner 
in the same village, and stood upon the same 
spot from whence I strained my eyes after Caro- 
line Orne, thirteen years before. My course and 
my life since then cate to my mind in an instant. 
I had been a wanderer in a farland, and although 
aseeker of pleasure, disappvintment had oftener 
met me ; but after all, my boyish love and Caro. 
line Orne were to me, even now, green spots in 
the desert. 

On the next day, Sunday, I entered the village 
church, and seated myself within the sanctuary. 
A new person was to officiaie in the place of the 
aged servant of the Almighty, who had laid down 
the burden of life with its cares and sorrows, with- 
in the silent grave. 

At the entrance of the new comer [I instinc- 
tively turned, and could scarce believe the evi- 
dence of my senses when I beheld Caroline 
Orne and her husband whom I had met on the 
Bosphorus. 

He, being liberally educated had turned aside 
from the follies of the world, and she, with a heart 
full of contrition, bowed at the footstool of her 
Maker and her God. 
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creole, was ona voyage to France, with the de- 
sign of being educated there, when the mer- 
chant vessel on board of which she embarked 
as a passenger, was captured by an Algcrine 
cruiser and carried into Algiers. The fair cap- 
tive was first overwhelmed with affliction at the 
prospect of captivity before her; but as passion 
gave way to meditation, it came to her recollec- 
tion that on old negress had predicted that she 
would one day become one of the greatest prin- 
cess’ inthe world. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed she, for su. 
perstition was in this instance but the handmaid 
of inclination, ‘it is doubtless so ; I am to be a 
princess. Well, I must not quarrel with fortune 
—who knows what may come out of this ?— 
So strong did this prepossession grow upon the 
young lady, that cre she reached the Barbary 
shore, she was as much a fatalist in point of re. 
signation, as any devotee of Islamism could pos. 
sibly be. The French consul at Algiers imme- 
diately offered to ransom his countrywoman; 
but no—the fair creole would not be ransomed, 
for fear of offending fortune hy such a way 
of recovering herliberty, Soto the scraglio of 
the Dey of Algiers the lady went; and strange 
indeed to tell from his highness’ seraglio she was 
sent to the Grand Seignor, who was so struck 
with her beauty and manners, (for in both she 
was excelling,) and he elevated her to the dig- 
nity of his favorite sultana ! Such was the sin. 
gular rise of the Sultana Valide, who died in the 
year 1818, and was the mother of the late Grand 
Seignor. 








Fashionable Folly. 

Imitation suggests to the less wealthy, a de- 
sire to ape their rich neighbors. With the imi. 
tators, the order of purchase is reversed. They 
look first to the preservation of such appear- 
ance as shall make them assimilate, in externels 
to the pecuniary rank of their models. Hence 
come cheerless drawing-rooms, abundant in or- 
nament, and deficient in comfort. Hence come 
lean larders, half-furnished kitchens, poorly fil- 
led or empty fuel repositories. Hence the dispo. 
sition to— 

‘Defrand the daily cheer, 

To boast the splendid banquet once a year.’ 

Thousands whose preperty will just enable them 
to support a splendid misery, thus immolate 
comfort, and deny themselves necessaries, and 
all to draw a veil over their real penury ; which 
veil, after all, is so transparent that the vericst 
child may sce through it. So goes the march 
of vanity from the inhabitants of the neutral 
greund, between the rich and poor, down to the 
very poorest. Each class is enabled in a contin. 
ual struggle to appear of a wealthier grade than 
that which it occupies. In dress, the same sac- 
rifice of health and enjoyment to display and 
discomfort. ‘The money that, properly expen- 
ded with reference to one’s own actual needs, 
might make him or her happy, 8o far as money 
is capable of producing happiness, is wasted in 
foolish: endeavors to support a state beyond the 
reach of the vain mortal who struggles for it.— 
And not only the evils of such a course are pre. 
sent, but future. Many aone who might have 





on the shrine of vanity ; and when the need of 
the neglected provision arrives, the poor devo. 
tees fall from the uncqual race in the pursuit of 
fashion, into abject penury and unguided pover-. 
ty. Then they sec the folly of their previous 
course, when no possibility is left for them to 
undo it, and their distress is cheered by the ma- 
licious taunts of former rivals, who rejoice at 
their downfall. 





The Wife and Mother. 


As a mother we behold woman in her holiest 
character—as the nurse of innocencc—as the 
cherisher of the first principles of mind—as the 
guardian of an immortal being, who will write 
upon the pagesof eternity how she fulfilled her 
trust. 

In assuming this new and important office, 
she does not necessarily lose any of the charms 
which have beautified her character before.— 
She can sti!! be tender, lovely, delicate, refined 
and cheerful, as when a girl, devoted to the hap. 








piness of those around her: affectionate, judi- 
cious, dignified and intellectual, as when a girl 
only ; while this new love, deepas the very wells 
of life, mingles with the current of her thoughts 
and fceliogs, giving warmth and intensity to 


























all, without impairing the force or the purity of 
any. 








Kissing. 

The Philadelphia Ledger recommends that 
some professor of experience starts a course of 
lectures on the science or subject of kissing, and 
says that the ladies would buy up all the iick- 
ets. It would really be an interesting employ. 
ment to go about giving lectures upon such a de. 
licious subject, especially if the lecturers were 
allowed to give practical illustration. 


ai 








Fashions. 


The following is an extract from a Jetter ad« 
dressed by an English gentleman just arrived in 
New-York, to his friend xeross the Atlantic : 

‘The rage for every thing ‘French’ burns 
| fiercely in this city or rather country. Many an 
anxious hour and slecpless night does it cost the 
ladies of ton to produce the ‘first sew mode’ for 
the season, but alas! little do the good dames 
dream that all this agony of feeling is wasted 
upon a worn-out Parisian fashion, as they never 
send to this country what is ¢heir a-la.mode.— 
| The young gentlemen seem to be much given to 
| the study of dress, a great number the very es- 
sence of dandyism, having truly so foreign an 
aspect that one would think they were imported 
from the wilds of India or the scorching desorts 
of Africa, much resembling that nondeseript 
yclept baboon—-these happily are only a few in 
the great mass—for a nobler or more intellectu- 
al race of men exist no wherc—but go it is ; the 
goddess, Fashion, seems to usurp the throne of 
common sense, and sways her sceptre over gen- 
tle and simple, rational and irrational.’ 

Something New. 
The Boston Post of a week or two since had 
the following paragraph ;—‘Last Sunday morn. 
ing a young lady wasseeen wending her way to 
church with Essler buttons on her wrists, and a 























saved a competence,,has wasted the opportunity 


—hole in the heel of her stocking. 
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“From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


A Remarkable Fact. 


(Weare assured that the following fact, singular and 
improbable as it may appear, did positively occur; and 
as it afforded scope for conjecture and theory, we have 
been induced to insert it. It may induce some of our 
readers to rack their brains, and if possible, to discov- 
er some plausible method of accounting for this won- 
derful occurrence.) 


In the spring of the year 1803, a notice ap. 
peared in several uf the London papers, to the 
effect that the advertiser had found a large sum 
of moncy in bank notes, and that the owner 
might recover them by establishing his claim to 
them to the satisfaction of a Mr. Johnson or Mr. 
Smith, a solicitor, whose abode was designated, 
The advertisement continued to appear for sev- 
eral days in succession ; it was then withdrawn 
but in the course of a few days reappeared, with 
a slight change in its terms, just sufficient toin 
dieate, that the purpose for which it had origi- 
nally been made public, was not accomplished. 
The s-cond cdition in like manner continued to 
excite speculation, the wishes and the envy of 
numerous readers, and was in its turn followed 
by a third, a fourth, and a fifth, the latter of 
which bore date about two months after the first. 
In the incan time, the circumstance had been 
quoted aud commented upon by every newspa- 
per in the kingdoin ; the sporting weeklies were 
made the proclaimers of several bets touching 
the sum, the name of the finder, and the proba. 
bilities of an owner appearing t claim the Jost 
mammon; and even the magazibes had some- 
thing to say of the very remarkable fact, that); 
any amount of ban‘x notes should go begging so 
Jong for a proprietor. It will be understood, 
therefore, that greater publ'city could not be giv. 
en to any event than was bestowed upon this 
bundle of treasure, and the wish of the present 
possessor that it should fall once more into the 
hands of its legitimate master. 

The fifth edition had appeared for some days, 
and the solicitor t») whose management the af. 
fair wasentrusted, wason the point of advising 
his client, that nothing more was to be done,cx- 


cept to enjoy | is good fortune ; when a claimant || 
appeared as it were, at the cleventh hour, He} 


anuounced himself as one of the partners of an 
extensive bankirg establishment in Yorkshire, 
and requested an interview with the advertiser. 


This was of course, granted at once; and the | 


two gentlemen with their respective solicitors, 
met at the hour and place appointed. 

The preliminaries were svon adjusted, that is, 
taking the fact into consideration, that two law. 
yers had gotten their fingers in the pie; the 
next step was for the claimant to make known 
the ground of his belief, that the money belon- 
ged to hishouse. In the first place he gave the 
amount ; and it was admitted he was correct in 
his description so far; the notes were of the 
value of eight thousand pounds. But beyond 
this the tale was abundant in difficulties. The 
notes were of various banks and denominations, 
and had been paid to his house on the third day 
of May, as he knew not only from the books of 
the concern, but from a private memorandum 
made at the time by one of the partners; for 
soine particular reason which he either did not 











explain or the writer has forgotten, they bad not 
been thrown immediately into circulation, as 
was the general custom of the house ; but had 
been deposited with some other papers of value 
in an iron chest, of which only the partners had 
keys, and this chest was locked upina vault, to 
which none of the clerks had access, ‘The loss 
of the money had not been discovered until the 
day previous to that on which he had started for 
London, and he was utterly unable to conjecture 
how, or by whom it had been taken away. 

This was al]! the account the banker could 
give of the matter. Neither the iron chest nor 
the vault gave the least evidence of having been 
forced ; the keys had never been out of the pos. 
session of some one of tlic partners, and nothing 
appeared to have becn taken. The notes had 
been received from various persons, and he had 
not yet been able toascertain any particular by 
which they could be identified, farther than that 
the receiving clerk of the banking-house remem- 
bered one of them to have been a bill of the 
Bank of England for five hundred pounds, and 


The other partners were now engaged in ma. 
king inquiries, by which they hoped to be able, 





some of the others. 
At this stage of the proeeeding, it was eugges. 
ted by Mr. Johnson—it that was his name—the 


solicitor, that of the officers of the Bank of |! 


England, in which the muney had been deposited 
by the finder, forsafe-kecping, should be reques. 


of an honr, he made his appearance. In reply 
to a question from the solicitor, the banker again 
| stated that the bills were received by his house | 


| the morning ; his description of the five hund 
red pound note was admitted to be correct, but 
the gentleman from the bank produced a minute 
from. his book of entries, by which it appeare |. 
that it was on the third day of May at three o’- |! 
clock in the afternoon, thatthe notes were pla. | 
ced in his hands; and it was proved that the first | 
‘notice of the finding had been published on the 





must have been taken from his bank and convey. 
ed to London, a distance of more than two hun. 
| dred miles, in less than four hours, a perform- 
ance of which all admitted the utter impossi. 
| bility. 

At a subsequent day another partner arrived 
'in town, having succeeded in ascertaining the 
sums and descriptions of several of the lost 
notes ; his memorandum was compared with |, 
the bills deposited in the bank, and found to a- 
gree ; but his testimony as to the time of the |, 
receipt of the money, corresponded precisely 
with that of the first comer. He declared that 
it was very strange, but there was no contend. 
ing against the fact that the notes were in the). 


hours from the time at which if the same, they 
were undonbtedly in Yorkshire. ‘The finder al. 
leged that he bad picked them up in St. James’ 
Park, that they were done up in a paper, and tied 
with a picce of red tape ; and that he had im 
mediately, on discovering the contents of the 
Pace! to be so valuable, taken a cab and procee- 
ded at once tothe bank. 














to have had upon it a large spot of red ink.— |; 


in the course of a few days, to identify at least | 


ted to altend ; and in the course of three-fourths |: 


“on the third of May, at about cleven o’clock in |) 


/morning of the fourth ; if the notes were those | 
‘alluded to by the Yorkshire gentleman, they || 


custody of the Bank of England within four || 


t 
ee ene 


"Phese were the statcinents and facts relied u; P- 
on by the parties in relation to their claims upon 
the deposite. The matter continued to be a 


sy for some months ; but nothing appeared tu 
clear up the matter. The proof adduced by the 
bankers of the identity of their notes, and the 
time and manner of their coming into the bank 
was abundant and irresistible ; and equally so 
was the evidenceas to the time of their appear. 
ance in London, The dispute was at length 
compromised ; the finder consented to give up 
his claim, upon condition that the bankers should 
| pay certain sums to certain specified charities ; 
but the puzzle remains to this nay as perplexing 
and perfect as ever. 


—---——- - ——— +--+ 








From the St. Louis Peinant. 


Sublime. 


Dear Pennant— 
‘Once more upon thy waters! yetonca mere ! 
And the waves bound beneath me, as a steed 
That knows its rider. Welcome to their roar! 
Cumpe Haronp. 





| Once more upon thy waters! Once more 
| the dark waves of the ‘Eternal River’ Jeaped a- 
| round us, and right regally does our bold steaar- 
‘er part the liquid mass which shrouds the uncof- 
fined forms of the many noble and brave who 
| passed the pale portals of the phantom Death, 
(and sunk beneath the waves ‘in the hey.day of 
few a and blood,’ thus making a ch2rnel.housc 
‘of the mighty and mysterious deep! 

Boldly and gallantly does the royal ‘Brazii’ 
| tread the waters, and theugh our heart was sa: 
| and eyes might have looked dim, when we par. 
ted from your bonny shores, soon 

‘Music arose withits voluptuous swell’ 

‘the low voice of woman floated on the air ; the 
“steamer puffed and panted like an impatient 
| war- hcrse, when first ho snuffs the air of battle ; 
-mep shouted in their topmost voices, and midst 
‘this state of high excitement we discovered that 
our heart wasas light as the ctherial spirtt of the 
dawn; so down we sat to scribble the promised 
letter ! 








Blloquence, 
Different styles of cloquence each producing 
| the desired effect : 
‘Contribute liberally, my brethren--give such 
asain as you would not be ashamed to place on 
‘the altar of Heaven in presence of an assem. 


bled universe.’ 
{Bishop Grisworli’s Chartty Sermon. 


‘Give gencrously, my friends, not four-pence 
half-pennies, but run your hand into your pocket 
up to the elbow, and bring out a handful asa 
sailor would doif you needed his assistance.’ 

(Rev. Mr. Taylor before the Seaman’s Society. 


! 








The following capital connundrum we clip 
| from an exchange paper. There is more truth 
than poetry contained in it, perhaps, yet we hope 
that will not deter our readers from perusing 
it. 

Conundrum.—Why are many females of the 
present day like the lilies of the scripture ? 

Answer: They ‘rai not, neither do they apis, 
yet Solomon, in al] his glory, was not aARRaveD 
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Fasuton,—-Did any of our readers ever see the 
mankind, or at least a great portion of it, with a 
sway more potent, and arod more heavy and gal. 
ling, than ever a Mehemet Ali of the modern, or 
a Nero of an ancient day exercised. Can 
any one tell us us where is her abiding place, or 
in a more common parlance, where is her ‘head 
quarters.’ We ask for the purpose of acquiring 
information 3 and ig not that a laudable object 7— 
We opine that in a search after fashion, he who 
was so wild as to start on one, would meet with 
equal suecess as the one who travelled around 
the globe in search of the ‘Rast. He went first 
from the Mississippi to the sea coast, and when 
arrived there East wae inthe neighborhocd of 
Paris, and when there, East was in the kingdom 
of ‘Turkey, and when there, in the province of 
China, and when our traveller had arrived there 
it had travelled on marvellously fast, and fixed its 
habitation somewhere in the dominion of sunrise ! 
Thus it is with Fashion. Trace her from where 
she abides in the back woods, to tue country vil- 
lage, trom there to the small city,and from thence 


embodied furm of the goddess Fashiva, who rules 


to the emporium of the union, 
you are just behind her, and at the last named ; 
place, just as you think you have found her, lo! 
she is three chousand miles across the water !— 
Although here and there, hither and thither, her 
presenee is not needed to make her subjects obey 
her commands. 

From our window, which overlooks a portion 
of ihe principal street of our village, we can see 
the working of herthousand fancies. Thatlady 
yonder has just ‘come ou? with something which 
no one else has as yet caught an inkling of. She 
is in the Fashion. But yonder comes another 


with a cloak which displays a wonderful deal of}, 
Its capacity might perhaps be suffi- |) 


scantiness. 
cient fora girl of ten years of age, but to make a. 
mends for the matter of size has enough fur upon 
it tu cover up a respectable looking otter. As an 
attache, she carries a wut of the size of a halfi! 
barrel, and a sitk velvet hat which for delicacy in | 
form would vie with a quart measure. To com. , 
ple'e the picture, she uses a pair of shoes which | 
for real utility and for health, are about equivalent | 
to brown paper! And yet, she has her reivead, | 
for all the privations and sufferings which she 
mustendure. She has that which is the acme of 
her ambition--she is called fashionable ! 

lt is scaree two years since, when the edict 
went forth that a lady who wore not a bonnet as 
large as a common umbrella, was looked, laugh. 
ed, and wondered at. And why? because she 
was out of the fashion! Such and such rules as | 
to size, had been prescribed, and to fall short of 
them, was absolate treason in the eyes of seven- 
tenths of ourcommunity. But with the day pas- 
sed away that faney, and a new kink has taken 
possession of the mind of the ruling divinity.— 
Now they aie as much circumscribed as they 
were then enlarged. "Tis not many years ago 
since a ban was laid on the large sleeves which 
figured very conspicuously in the fashion loving 
assemblies, and presto, they shrunk into a shape 
which wovld scarce contain the arms of an em. 











In all this race | 


| bodied ghost. Her devotees bowed to her fancy | 
‘end the change was made. 

Now, against this unnatural rule, and these fre. | 
i quent changes, we, in behalf of the real ladies 
| of our country, respectfully protest. Why are | 
they to be the objects to be swayed by the caprice | 
| or the whims of some Purisian milliner or Broad. | 
way belle. They are notsuch objects, nor should || 
they be spoken of as singular, eccentric, or in oth. 
er terms which convey a like meaning, because 
they will not follow the goddess through her Jaby- 
rinthine wanderings. 

Now of the other sex, they who claim to be 
the lords of ereation, we are always incited to a 
| laugh, when we see one whovhas a lack of that)! 
| searce article, brains, make it up with a supera- 
| bundance of hair on his bead, an immense mous. 
,tache, or a daggerish.looking sword cane. ‘The 
_ possessor of these things may think that he car. 
i ries by them recommends to every one’s mind; 
| but they have yet to learn that to the trnly noble 
they are but the badges which mark ignoraace 
| aud vanity. 

As an instance of the ridiculons extremes to 














/mercifuliy at Lockport, by three ruffians. 





| which fashion reaches, it is stated that ia the | 


‘reign of Queen Mary, square tued shoes were || 


‘then in fashion, and the men wore them of so/ 
| prodigious a breadth, that a proclamation is said |: 
| to have been made, ordering that no man should | 
wear his shoes above six inches square at the | 


‘toes ! 








st 
al 


Names.—From the day when John Smith was |: 
first christened, down to the present, there has || 
/ been names of all kinds, qualities, sounds and || 
meanings. But ofall people,those who hail froin | 
Germany are the bearers of some of t' e queerest | 
cognomens. Not long since we saw a notice of | 
the decease of the Count Ffieifenhammugaer! |. 
The only wish we expressed on the receipt of the 1 
intelligence,was that his name had fullowed him. |) 
The papers notice the marrige of M. Beriot, the |: 
widower of Malibran, with Mademoiselle Huber, | 
adopted daughter of Prince Deitriscasteinprerkau ! 





' 
| 
H 


i 








| Awrunty Mistaxen.—Once on atime, we, |, 
not having the fear of the fee to be ‘forked over’ } 
/on such occasions, had our head examined by a). 
'phrenologist! After sundry assertions as to the || 
locality and prominence of several bumps, he de- 
_clared that the organ of ‘acquisitiveness’ was very 
prominent, and that we would soon get ricn !— 
| Only think of that! an editor's getting rich !— 
When we do, reader, we shall most assuredly in. 


|form you cf such an unlooked-for circumstance. 





_——-——- + 


| 

| The New-Orleans Picayune has discovered 
| what is the meaning of those magic hieroglyhics 
O.K. It says:—The ladies, God bless them, 
have decided that O. K. means Only Kissing ! 
nothing else in the world.’ 














| In Cincinnati they have some men who are so 
‘small that the tax collector cannot find them| 
| when he goes round with his bills. We think | 
|the same epidemic has attacked one or two of 
our subscribers, as they have disappeared alto- 
gether. 








Direcrions TO MAKE Pig.—Play at blindman’s 
buff in a printing office. N.B. Ithas never been 
known to fail. 1 
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HUMOROUS. 





‘How beautiful, said a lady, ‘the fave of nature 
looks after a shower,’ *Yes, ma’am, and so 
would yours after undergoing a similar opera. 
tion !? 





It being proved on a trial at Guildhall, that a 


/man’s name was really Inch, when he pretended 


it was Linch; ‘I see,’ said’ the Judge, ‘the old 
proverb is verified in this man, who being allow. 
ed an Inch has taken an L.’ 





On Tick.—Peter ‘Tick was thrashed most un. 
It was 
a rascally and cowardly proceeding, because they 
were all on Tick ! 


To Save Buurer.— Make it so salt no one will 
eat it. 
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Isymenial. 


‘The silken lie that binds tivo tilling hearts.’ 








MARRIED, 


On Tuesday the !7th inst., by Elda. Philetas Roberts, 
Mr. Davip D. Vincent to Miss Press, dauchter of John 
Preston, Esq.,aliof Dover, Dutchess co. 

At Peekskill, by the Rev. Mr, Joliunson enSundy the 
15th iast., Mr. Witttam Crawrorp to Miss ANN Exiza 
Greocory, all of Peekskill. 

On the 12th inst. in the tewn of Clinton by the Rev 
N. W. Goertner, Mr. Josnvua R. Traver. of Rhinebeck, 
to Mrs. Exviza Maria Cueak of the former place. 

Onthe Isth inst, by the Rev. F. Reod. Mr. ALSxXANDER 


| Perkins, of New- Paltz, to Miss Reeecca Manta Ae«er- 
| by. of Poughkeepsie. 


On Tuesday evening. the 10th ins!.. by the Rev. P. P. 
Sandtord, Mr. Moses Camack, of Newlurgh, to Miss 
Iiannan Bannes, of Poughkeepsie. 

On Wednesday morning the 4th inst. by the Rey, B. 
. Wie, Mr. Hicks Cuapp, of Pleasait Valley, to Miss 
Catuauine ALLEN, of Clinton. 

In Amenia, on the llth inst, bythe Kev. 8. Cochran, 
Mr. Epwarp O. Frren, of Salisbury,Coun., 1) Miss Orivs 
Parks, of the former place. 

On Sunday evening the 8th inst., by the Rev, P. Rob- 
erts, Mr. Jesse Lang, of La Grange, tv Mise Jane Ken- 
YAN, of Union Vale. 


Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 











DIED, 


At Upper Red Hook, on Saturday the 2st  inse., 
Haneda Lye, Esq. in the seventy seventh vear of his 


age. 
| “On Monday last, Mr. ApranamM VAnvrracran of 


this town. inthe 59th year of his age. after # protracted 
illness which he bore with Christian patience. 

At Macedon, Wayne co, on the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr Parker, Mr Perer Resp of Macedon. to Miss 
Anna Maria Tuorston, formerly of Fishkill, Dutchess 
county. 

Suddenly. at Philadelphia, ofan affection ofthe hear-, 
—— New in, of Fishkill Landing, inthe 62d year ur 

is age. 
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Agents. 

Albany Cily,. ..-- -...e++2.-B. Wood, 34 Eagle at. 
Amoenia South,..........--A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia, “se eeeee indtetectv en Bishop. 
Amenia Union,............Milo Winchester. 
Brovwkl Diwwcccseeseceses - F P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
POVET,. «cece ccseccsecsses-JS. W. Sleight. 
Dover. New-Haimpshire,...8. 1. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co... .Calvin Harrington. 

Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ..... 


Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co.. Dr. Hard. 
Hartsville, eee eee eterna ewteae ae & w. Kay. 
Hackensack..........+.....5. W. Alger. 
Glenham,.....-.++-.e..5...@ Brewster. 
LaGrange,..........+++++.B. F. Dubois. 
low Point,... .......+....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co... ..James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast... ....e.see+0++-A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,..+.....+.-B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh. ......+-+++++-.dohn Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. Il. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratega Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Point,..............--James M.Ward. 
Washington Hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmie. 
tr3- Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will be turnished with the Nos. 
froin the commencernent 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Youth. 


Youth's fairest scenes, childhood’s sweet days 
Have passed beyond recall. ‘Those happy hours 
Ilave flown. Time’s never ceasing tide 
Has on its billowy wings bo.ne them away; 
And precious days have nearly rolled into 
Forgetfulness, 

No grave historian, 
W ell versed in deep scholastic lore, 
Has written on the page childhood’s gay dream, 
No hand has waked the muse, to sweet 
Poetic strains, and sung of youth’s fair day ; 
Nor artist’s pencil sketched those lovely scenes, 
So fair, so fleeting as they were. But still 
In meinory’s deep recess they live. Upon the tablet 
Is graven things thai were. And oft 
That friend, by sweet imagiuvation borne, 
Conducts us to those flowery scenes, 
Where passed our youth‘ul days, midst mirth 
And song. Where sweetly glicd hours 
That now the past must call her own. 


In other scenes 
Time’s current now has wafied us away ; 
Yet still the sunlight of those years, 
A pleasing radiance throws across our life's 
Dull,darksome way. And recollections sweet 
Of joy’s depaited charms, mature: hours, 
Shall light the pathway of our dreary pilgrimage, 
G.M, 
Fishkill Landing, 1$40. 


From Fisher’s Drawing Soom Scrap Book. 


A City Street. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


I love the fields, the woods the streams, 
‘The wild flowers fresh and sweet, 
And yet I love, no less than these, 
The crowded city streets ; 
For h.unts of men, where’er they be, 
Awake my deepest sympathy, 


I see within the city strects, 
Life’s most extreme esiates, 
The gorgeous domes of palaces, 
The prison’s doleful grates ; 
The hearth by household virtues biest, 
The dens that are the serpent’s nest, 


Iveea rich man proudly fed, 
And richly clothed, pass by ; 
I see the shivering, homeless wretch, 
With hunger in his eye ; 
For life’s severest cuntrasts meet, 
Forever in the city street. 


And lofty, princely palaces— 
What dreary deeds of wo, 
What untold mortal agonies,§ 
Their arros chambers know ! 
Vet is without al! smooth and fair, 
As heaven’s blue dome of summer air ! 


And e’en the portliest citizens, 
Within their doors do hide, 

Some household grief some secret care, 
From all the world beside : 

It ever was, it must be so, 

For human heritage 1s wo, 


Hence it is that acity street, 
Can deepest thought impart, 
For all its people high and low, 
Are kindred to my heart ; 
And with a yearning love I share, 
In all their joy, their pain, their care ! 


January, 1840. 








From the N. O. Picayune. 


The Cholera. 


The following vivid stanz:s are descriptive of a real 
scene in memorable ’32 upon the Mississippi. ‘They 
ave from ‘Tag’s Pilgrimage,’ by Straws, 


There was confusion on the deck below, 

Not loud, but piercing, to the awakened ear, 

That reached the heart, and whispered it could fear, 
A stifled chattering, then a groan of woo, 

Dismally mingling with the wheels’ swift round, 
Dashing as if the truth they would have drowned. 


The same dull tones, men’s voices, children’s too, 
The fear-struck gabble of the female blacks ; 

Poor, smitten, helpless, miserable hacks, 
Emancipation comes at length to you! 

But oh, how dread the shape! you hug your chains 
Shunning grim death's for slavery’s longer pains, 


Tag gazed down on the steamer’s rapid wake : 
The darkened waters, p»rted on each hand, 
Seemed flying fiom beneath his lofty stand ! 
There wasa plunge !—a momentary bieak !— 

An object loosely wrapp’dhad sought the wave-— 
The tale was told—another wretched slive ! 


Alas! poor victim, thou art not the first, [stream ; | 
Whose unboxed corse hath found the midnight 
Hirk! hark »gain—it is a woman’s scream ! 

The Fiend is busy, in this hour accursed— 

Ye selfish herd, why raise this dim confusing ? 
Think oo the goodly piice your master's losing ! 


Another plunge! one moment, snd another !! 

Two more!!! in their foul rags as when they died, 
Uneleans’d and warmthey so’: their couches wide ; 
So fast they went, it wasn’t worth the bother— 

Up came the ‘driver,’ for his drags were out, 

And down went Tag to take a look about, 


*T was a sad sight his startled vision caught— 

On filthy blankets o’er the sty-like deck, 

A ragged group round each, intent to check 
The viciim’s cramps, as his low voice besought ; 
The ective spasm, the still collapse ; 

Others deserted, bieathing still perhaps ! 


The eye, deep sunk and glazed, yet wildly staring ! 
The clenched teeth, and hands all shrunk and cold, 
T witching and grasped in the attendants’ hold ; 

The feet stone desd,their mustard stockings wearing, 
The quivering lips, unclosed to receive 

Another dose, in vain hope to relieve ! 


One writhing object, wrinkled o’er with age, 
And foul and ugly asthe curse of Sin, 
Toothless, blear-eyed, grey-wovoled, with grizzled 
Far from the rest blasphemedin pain and rage; 
Now for ,evenge, and now for succor raving ; 

All were employed, and she not worih the saving. 


Tag felt a sickness as he paused to view 

The workings of the plague in that old frame ; 

She knew him !—strange—she called his name, 
And shrick’d, ‘God curse you, why no help me too?’ 
He thought it vain, for death above her hover’d, 

Yet gave hotrum ! and that old fiend recover’d, 


An ther sight, a sturdy wench, and young, 


Her loose jaw closing with each shaking gasp, | 
Her gis] encivcled in a parting clasp, | 


its sma'l am round the dying mother flung -— 
T'was past! the scanty covering gathered o'er her, 
And to the vessel’s open side they boe her, 


The infant following, for it knew no friend, 
No eye save that which ne’er would beam again ;— 
It stood beside its mother, and in vain 
That wretched scene it sought to comprehend ;— 
The body dropp’d., One splash upon the water— 
A scream !—in jumped the child!—the negro daugh- 

ter ! 

SRO ere SNE MAD © ae ET 


Epitaphs. 
Verses on tombstones are but idly spent ; 
The living character's the monument, 


[chin ; || 





From the Knickerbocker. 
The Village Blacksmith. 
BY H.W. LONGFELLOW, 


Under a spreading chesnut tree, 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms, . 
Are strong as iron bands, 


Ilis hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 
His ficeis like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man, 


Week out, week in, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

Yon can hear bim swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like the sexton ringing the old kirk chimes 
When the evening sun is low, 


| And children coming home from school 


Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the fliming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday tothe church, 
And sits among the boys: 

He hears the p»rson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice, 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 





Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear from out his eyes. 


Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes : 

Each morning sees some task beyin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attetnpted—something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose, 


Thanks, thru’ s to thee, my worthy friend, 
For th. |vsson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fo: tunes must be wrought, 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


SURED 
From Bentlcy’s Miscellany. 


Lines touching the Line. 


A yankee of genius, by no means a lubber, 





Invented some ships built of tough India rubber, 
Which would walk in half no time ul! over creation ; 
So thinking he'd found out » boon for lis nation, 


| ToCongress he offer’d his Macintosh fleet, 
) Whreh be gues’d would all other ereft very soon 


beat; 


But Congress his vessels thought fit to decline, 
Lest, in sailing across, they should rub out the line! 
SAM. 
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